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THE REPOSITORY. 


THE QUAKER. 

In a beautiful village on the banks of the ri- 
ver Avon, not far distant frum Stratford, the 
birth-place of the immortal Shakspeare, there 
lived a benevolent Quaker, named Steady ; he 
was rich, and his utmost delight was to see the 
villagers happy. Being a great admirer of learn- 
ing, he was sorry to see any of his fellow-men, 
however lowly their station, steeped in ignorance: 
he was therefore at the expense of supporting a 
free school, at which all the poor children of the 
neighborhood were educated ; and every May- 
day rewards were given to those who succeeded 
best in their various studies. Questions were 
also proposed, and he who was skilled enough 
to expound these questions received a sum of 
money as a marriage portion with the girl he 
loved, provided he had, or was likely to obtain, 
her parents’ consent ; and it very seldem occur- 
red that any father or mother refused their con- 
sent, if good Mr. Steady asked it: he was, in 
short, the blessing of his tenantry, and every 
body loved him. 

In this village there lived a farmer whose 
name was Easy, and it seemed as if his name 
was a part of himself: he was a good-natured, 

uiet man, and so careless in his disposition 
that if his corn did but grow, and his hay was 
got in well, he was as merry as the day was 
long. If there came an indifferent season, he 
contented himself with hoping the next would 
be better. So long as he had a mug of ale and 
a nap in the corner after dinner, he cared little 
how the world went on: whether the nation was 
rich or poor, at peace or at war; whether times 
were good or bad, all was the same to farmer 
Easy. He took everthing in good heart, whilst 
his wife, Dame Cicely, ruled the roast; what- 
ever she proposed the farmer replied, “ yes, 
sure, if thee likest, dame.” 

Farmer Easy had one daughter called Gillian, 
a very pretty girl, admired by the whole village. 
Mr. Steady had often noticed her modest art- 
less manner, and proposed to her father and 
mother that she should become his wife; they 
were both highly delighted at this proposal — 
Dame Cicely was almost out of her wits with 
joy. to have her daughter the mistress of the 
great house, ride in her own coach, and be her- 
self dressed out in fine clothes. Oh, how charm- 
ing! She looked in the glass to see what colours 
were the most becoming to her complexion ;— 
and determined that her dress on the day of her 
daughter's wedding should be the gayest that 
had ever been seen in the village of Maybury ; 
she would wear a pink silk petticoat, and a blue 
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silk gown, with yellow: trimmings; scarlet rib- 
bon on her cap, and green bows on her shoes ; 
and she could not help thinking, if she were on- 
ly twenty years younger, and unmarried, how 
many sweethearts she should get. 

Dame Easy had all the joy to herself, for 
poor Gillian was wretched ; being attached to 
Lubin, an honest lad, who had been brought up 
in a neighboring village with bis uncle. He bad 
asked the consent of farmer and dame Easy to 
marry Gillian, who had*agreed to it; and he 
was now gone to the west country to ask his 
father’s consent also; and on his return, the 
wedding was to take place immediately. Gillian 
could not bear the thoughts of giving up Lubin, 
who was youngand handsome, for old Steady, 
who was ugly and formal. She did not care for 
riches; she would rather milk the cows and feed 
the poultry, with Lubin for her busband, than 
be the greatest lady of the land without him ; 
but her mother told her she must marry Afr. 
Steady. Gillian believed that no young woman 
ever dared to disobey her parents; and she 
knew her mother would be obeyed, for her fa- 
ther did every thing she bid him, and never said 
nay. Gillian was taken to live in the great 
house ; was dressed out in nice clothes; had 
masters to teach her the useful arts, and ser- 
vants to wait on her; but Gillian was very un- 
happy; day and night she thought of Lubin, 
and when alone, was always in tears. She was 
afraid to tell Mr. Steady that she disliked him and 
loved another; still hoping Lubin would return 
and find some way of getting her out of Mr. 
Steady’s hands; and, if she was but once the 
wife of Lubin, why then it would be her duty 
to obey him, and no sin to disobey her mother. 

Day after day she watched and waited, but 
Lubin did not return; and her mother began to 
taunt her, saying, he was unfaithful and bad 
forsaken her; Gillian knew better; she felt as- 
sured Lubin was true; she was always trying 
his truth, and in all her trials he was ever con- 
stant: when she tied her garters round the bed 
post, repeated verses nine times, and went back- 
wards into bed, she was sure to dream of Lubin; 
or, if she put apple pippins on her cheeks, and 
gave them names, Lubin was sure to stick close, 
though all the rest fell off; then, if she pared 
a turnip and threw the rind over her head, it 
would be sure to make the letter L.; and, there- 
fore, to doubt him was impossible, yet she was 
very unhappy atthe delay She feared he was 
very ill, or his father would not consent; but 
how to get a letter to him was the difficulty :— 
she had money enough (for Mr. Steady gave 
her plenty) to pay any body well, yet who to 
trust she could not tell; and if they were to be- 
tray her, what could she then do? Mr. Steady 
would send her home, and her mother would 
perhaps turn her out of doors. 

It was a trying situation ; she knew not what 
was to become of ber; it was now the 28th of 
April, and on May-day she was to be married: 
the wedding clothes were making, but the pret- 
ty white silk dress, all trimmed-with satin rib- 
bon, so fine and handsome, to her looked very 
ugly indeed. The mantuamaker was just gone, 
and she was sitting crying when Floretta came 
in. Floretta was ber waiting maid, a good-na- 
tured, smart girl, who grieved to see her young 
mistress $o0,continually unhappy; but she feared 
to own ber gity, or try to serve her with Lubin, 
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lest she should offend her master, who had been 

very kind to her father and mother: yet she ny 
thought it very odd so good a man should do such 
a wicked thing as to force a young creature to 
marry him agaimst ber will: and feeling certain 
that if it were her case she would run away 
from him. She thought too it was better Gillian 
should run away before her marriage than after; 
and determined to try some way or other to 
serve her. 


«“‘Whatdo youcry for, Miss Gillian?” said she 
as she entered the room. “I'snt it enough to 
make any one cry, Floretta? Am I not going 
to be married?” ‘* The thought of going to be 
married makes most girls laugh and be merry.” 
** Ay, that is when they are going to marry the 
man they like. Heigho! you have no pity forme, 
Floretta, or you would find out some way to 
help me.” ‘* What fault have you to find with 
Mr. Steady ? he is a very good man.” * Oh! 
yes, I know that; so is a haystack very good, 
but I dont see why I should be obliged to eat 
one: why does’nt he marry old nurse Grimshaw? 
she would suit him better by half than me.”— 
“Why don’t you tell him?” “ So I would if I 
thought he would not be angry: suppose Flo- 
retta, I was to tell him he is very disagreeable, .. 
and that I hate the very sight of him; do yor ~~~ 
think he would let me marry Lubin ?”.* It 
would be a curious mode of courting his favor; al 
but [ really think something should be done— 
But what can keep Lubin so long? he ought to a 
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have been back two months ago. Suppose we, 
were to get somebody to go to him, and find out 

if he is faithful, and if he is » «© QO! my dear, 

dear Floretta, that is the very thing I have been 

thinking of; but I did not know who #6» side 4 
but what“does it matter now ? we could " 
hear in time to prevent my marrying Mr. Stea~ 
dy!” ‘ Why that is true; let me see, I have “Ry 









;,can’t you contrive to be taken ill on May- 7 
Bi rorning ? and then the wedding must be 
put off» you know.” “I don’t know; I never 
was ill but when I had the hooping-cough ; but 
if you'll tell me what to do—” * Why, then, 
in the first place you must faint away, and then 
I'll scream for help, and throw a jug of cold 
water over you, and rub your temples with 
hartshorn, and burn feathers under your nose, 
roar and bellow, say you are dying, and frigh- 
ten my poor master out of his seventeen senses.” 
Gillian was in raptures to find Floretta her 
friend ; and while the latter left her to seek out oa 
some one who could be trusted as a messenger 
to seek Lubin, she, like a bird just let out of a 
cage, was gaily singing 
Again I feel my bosom bound ; 
My heart sits lightly on its seat ; 
My cares are all in rapture drown’d, 
In every pulse new pleasures beat. 


When Mr. Steady came to inquire how she liked 
her wedding clothes? ‘“ I should like them ve- 
ry well, said Gillian, if ] were going to be mar- 
ried to Lubin.” ‘“ And wherefore, Gillian, 
shouldst thou prefer Lubin unto me ? do Ly 

love thee as much as he does ?” “ Perhaplfan 
may, sir, but 1 don’t love you!” “ And yet thou 
shouldst love me: do I not give thee every 
thing thomeanst wish for ? am I not thy friend?” 
** Yes, indeed! and indeed you are very good 
to me, andl love you asa father; but I can 
neverlove you as a husband, unless—unless—” 
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: for she had not any thing to say to him; 
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Uuless what, Gillian 2” ** Unless Lubin yas to 
grow old and ugly like you, and you become 
young and handsome like him.” +‘ Fair mai- 
den, thou art a Jover of vanity. yea, verily the 
pomps and vanities of this world are likely to 
seduce thee from thy duty ; beauty is a mask.” 
« But it isa very pretty mask, sir 5 and T should 
like to look on it always.” ** Lubin wili be old 
as well as me, Gillian, if he lives long enough.” 
«Oh, yes, | know that; but then we shall both 
grow old together, and neithagof us can re 
proach the other.” ‘ Well, well, maiden, we 
will speak of this another time; thou wilt make 
one in the sports of the green on May-day, and 
wilt not at Jast be sorry thou art loved by Steady, | 
the @ged quaker; good bye, sweetheart, good | 
bye! “ News, mews, ma’am,” said Floretta, | 
jumping in, “* good news, Lubin is arrived ;— 
come to my window and you shall see bim 
walking in the church-yard, and then we'll con 
sult what is best to be done.” 

It was indeed true; Lubin was returned.— 
His long delay had been occasioned by the ill 
ness and death of his poor old father, who had 
bequeathed him all his property; and be was 
now come to fetch Gillian to his native village, | 
where he wished they should live alter they 
were married. Ife was wearied with his long 
journey, having walked upwards of a hundred 
miles ; for in those days there were few oppor- 
tunities of travelling but on foot, except for 
those who kept carriages, or could afford to hire 
horses. Lubin’s heart danced with joy as he 
approached the village of Maybury ; and he 
pictured to himself the jovial welcome of the 
old couple, and the blushing constrained plea- 

“sure of his pretty Gillian. He approachéd the 
door, and gave a smart rap, which not being 
answered, he knocked again, and was surprised 

Watibeing answered by old Cicely from the win- 

dowyawho, pretending not to know him, bade 
es about his business, as she was busy.— 
not choosing to be answered so, she 

-thie door, not giving him an invi- 
use, Sheinformed him of 

‘greatness, @hd told him he 

vhile his boots were greet 
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monstrated, but all to no purpose, the.old 

man only laughed at him, and bidding’ him 
good bye, shut the door in his faee. Resolved not 
to be so easily repulsed, he lingered about the 
cottage in hope of seeing Gillian, and learning 
from her, whether it was by her own consent 
she was going to be married to the rich quaker ; 
and while waiting, farmer Easy returned from 
his corn-fields, where he had been directing his 


labors. Lubin accosted him, but gained little 
satisfaction. FE:asy told him it was bis wife's 


wish ; she and Gillian had settled it all their 
own Way, and he had nothing to do with it, as 
he never interfered with women’s business, they 
knew best what pleased ‘em; and he advised 
him to seek for a wile in his own station of life, 
and think no more about Gillian; for she was 
not for him, and there was an end 
Poor Lubin, almost distracted, was wander- 
ing up and down the churchyard when Floretta 
spied him, who would fain have spoken to him, 
but dared not lest her master should see her. 
She consulted Gillian what was best to be done, 
it was resolved to send for Lubin to speak 
; oo at the garden gate in the evening, and 
the messenger fixed on was Solomon, Mr. Stea- 
dy's own man, a lover of Floretta’s ; at least he 
vished to be one, and it pleased Fitge 
was a flirt, to amuse herself with 
and awkwardness. He was tall ; 
walked so upright, that never 
did he see his own toes; full of 
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wise sayings ; near fifty years of age; and so 
intolerably ugly, that it was the very essence of 
vanity which could induce him to suppose for 
one moment that a young woman of any pre- 
tensions would look at bim with an eye of kind- 
ness, Floretta coaxed him a little: and, though 
he feared that by bringing Lubin and Gillian to 


a meeting he should offend his master, yet he | 


could not resist her entreaties; but smiling on 


| 
| 
| 


| 
; 
| 
| 


her, pressed his fulded hands on his breast, and | 


raising himself on his tiptoes, said, “If 1 do thy 
bidding, sweet Floretta, wilt thou kiss me, hey ?” 


true to his appointment, was first at the garden 
gate, though in no very good humor; the villa- 
gers had irritated his mind, some pitying, some 
blaming, and some laughing at him; and he 
would not have come to meet Gillian, only, as 


| he said, to see how she could look him in the 


face after using him so ill, but the sight of his 
dear Gillian in a moment put his boasted anger 


| to flight;; and when she told him her dislike to 


the marriage, and that Flcretta and she had 


| laid a scheme to put off the wedding till he could 


«© Ab! truly, Mr. Solomon, when you have done | 


thou art pretty, and I—I—wilt thou give me an 
earnest of thy ruby lips before Ego; it will make 
me move the nimbler!’ ‘ Nay, Mr, Solomon, 
itis bad to pay beforehand, you must earn your 
reward before you have it!” ‘* But thou mayest 
forget, many things fall out between the cup 
and the lip.” “*Go, go, Mr. Solomon, go.” **An 
egg to-day is better than a chicken to-morrow.” 


| « Prithee, good Solomon.” * A bird in the hand 
| is worth two in the bush 


” 


Floretta could with difficulty get her precise 
lover away. who slowly marching along like a 
stately gander, met with Lubin, and bade him 
come to Gillian at the garden gate by eight 
o'clock, as she had something particular to say 
tohim ‘Ah,’ said Lubin angrily, ‘ to tell me 
she is obliged to marry in obedience to her pa- 
rents, as if obedience of parents could break an 
oath solemnly given ; however, you may tell 
her T'll come.’ * Verily, friend Lubin,’ said So- 
lomon drily, * thou dost jump about like a parch- 
ed peain a frying pan, and splutter like unto an 
egg that is roasted; but I shall deliver thy mes- 
sage, end so fare thee well.’ Solomon returned 
with all expedient haste, and demanded his fee 
from Floretta, who was compelled to fulfil her 
promise, however much against her will. * Ah! 
Floretta,’ cried the foolish dotard, * thy breath 
is like the new-mown hay, and thy lips like unto 
sugar candy ; tell me, when wilt thou name the 
spousal day ?” + Nay, Mr. Solomon, that depends 
on yourself ¢ On me, loretta? nay, thou jeer- 
est me; if it depends on me, no time shall be 


“hou art skittish, but | 





. 2 | 
thrown away; time lost can never be regained, | 


and therefore, when my master, friend Steady, 
shall espouse the maiden Gillian, I will espouse 
thee!’ * Nay, Mr. Solomon, you have much.to 
do, and many things to learn before I can mar- 
ry you: in the first place, I never will marry a 
man whose mouth is full of saws and proverbs.’ 
‘Mum! a word to the wise! it shall be mended 
by degrees; word by word great books are 
written.” * This is not the way to mend, Mr. 
Solomon.’ * Pardon me, I pray thee, give me 
time; Rome was not built in one day, but it is 
a long lane that has never a turning.’ ‘ And do 
you really love me, Mr. Solomon?’ * Do I love 
thee ? ask the wolf if he loveth the lamb ; ask 
the kite if he. loveth the chicken ; ask the vint- 
ner if the wine be good; ask the farmer if the 
corn is ripe; ask—’ ‘ Ask, ask, ask, nonsense ! 
ask your own foolish noddle if you will ever 
mend.’ ‘It is done, thou shalt be obeyed ; the 
sheep heareth the voice of the shepherd, it shall 
be done ; slow and sure, they stumble that run 
fast; what is bred in the bone— * Hoity, toi- 
ty! will you never have done? ‘I have done!’ 
‘I have done; the journey that is never begun 
will never have an end; [ will begin straight 
forward ; fare thee well, maiden! I love thee, 
yea, | love thee; umph! heigho!’ 

The tender-hearted Gillian was uneasy lest 
Floretta should make poor Solomon unhappy ; 
but Floretta laughed, and told her he was too 
stupid ever to break his heart for love, so she 
need not be sorrowful on his account. Lubin, 





be sent for, he was enraptured. 

Floretta told him what he had best do, and 
he promised to undertake it; accordingly onthe 
following morning he waited on Mr. Steady. 
who had never seen him, he therefore boldly so- 
licited an audience and it was granted. Lubin 
apologised for troubling him, but said that as 
he kindly undertook to redress all wrongs which 
came within his knowledge, he had made bold 
to trouble him about a little business of his own, 
and hoped he would forgive him. Steady bade 
him speak freely, and if it was in his power to 
serve him he would. Lubin then informed him, 
there was an old man who, because he was rich, 
was cruel enough to take his sweetheart from 
him, and was going to marry her; and that her 
parents had formerly given their consent for his 
marriage with her, but now forgot their promi- 
ses, and insisted on the young woman marrying 
the rich old fellow, though they knew it was 
against her will, and that she never could be 
happy. Steady told him he was sorry for him, 
and that his case was a hard one ; bade him be 
on the lawn to-morrow, and inquired if the old 
man who had injured him would be there ; then, 
on Lubin assuring him he would, he gave him 
a sealed paper, bidding him direct it to the per- 
son, and expressed a hope that all would be 
right 

The morning came, and Gillian was very anx- 
ious. Steady spoke of bis happiness in making 
her a bride, and slie was terrified lest she should 
be obliged to marry him at last ; but Floretta 
told her not to fear, for if the worst came to the 
worst, she could run away with Lubin, and set- 
tle all that way. The dancers were assembled 
on the green, and every countenance looked 
gay and happy, save only Lubin and Gillian. — 
Clad in her bridal white, she came leaning on 
the arm of old Steady, who pressed her hand, 
and looked at her with a degree of fondness 
which would have driven Lubin mad had he 
not hoped the paper which he held in his hand 
contained a written order from Mr. Steady, that 
he should marry the girl he loved, though the 
Quaker would be indeed surprised to find that 
girl was his own sweatheart Gillian. : 

Mr. Steady took his seat, ard gave a question 
to be expounded; when he who might be fortu- 
nate enough to guess it was to receive the pre- 
mium. ‘They all listened very quietly, while he 
inquired if any present could tell—what of all 
things in the world was the longest and shortest, 
and swiftest and slowest, the most precious, the 
most neglected, and without which nothing 
could be done. One said it was the sun, another 
the earth, a third that it was light. At length 
Lubin advanced, and bowing with great modes- 
ty, said, he believed it was Time. ‘ Nothing,’ he 
said can be longer, because it will last forever; 
nothing can go slower, when we are absent from 
those we love, or swifter when ont is near them. 
There is an old saying thatit as precious as 
gold, and yet we are always throwing it away ; 
and as a proof, your worship, that nothing can 
be done without it, if the old gentleman we were 
talking of yesterday had not had the opportunity 
of my absence, he could have taken away the 
damsel I mentioned to you, sir.” ‘Thou art an 
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ingenious youth, and hast won the dower. Come 
hither, Gillian; on this day thou art to become 
a bride; nay, do not look so grave, for I think 
thou wilt love thy husband. Lubin come thou 
hither also; thou art surprised, young man, to 
find I know thee. If I give this maiden to thee, 
wilt thou promise to love, to cherish, and pro- 
tect her? If thou wilt promise that, I will give 
her to thee with an ample dowry; and I think 
her friends will not refuse their consent to what 
[ require.’ 

Gillian and Lubin threw themselves at his 
feet, but their hearts were too full to speak.— 
Steady looked at them with pleasure. ‘My good 
children,’ said he, ‘I have only been making a 
trial of your constancy. I was in the wood last 
summer when you were seated beneath the old 
oak, and vowed to love each other for ever and 
for ever. I was desirous of trying the extent of 
female constancy, and have heretofore tempted 
Gillian with riches and grandeur ; but she has 
not been enticed by the false glare of wealth, 
and now with joy I reward your faithful love.— 
Receive her, Lubin, from my hands; take her 
to church, and then let the sports begin. Nay, 
do not bow your knee to me, my children; pay 
your thanks there, where only they are due, to 
Heaven. [am already rewarded; the pleasure 
of making others happy is the most supreme 
happiness this world can bestow, and that hap- 
piness is mine.” The whole village rejoiced.— 
Lubin and Gillian were married, and lived as 
happy as contentment, competence, and faith- 
ful love, can make them. ‘They ever blessed 
the name of the good Mr. Steady, and loved and 
revered him as their friend and benefactor ; 
whilst he ever regarded them as his children, 
and was much more happy in bestowing Gil- 
lian on the youth she loved, than he could have 
been in making her his wife without possessing 
her affections; and he fully proved that the tru- 
ly wise, the truly virtuous, are blessed them- 
selves in conferring blessings on others; he en- 
deavored also to impress upon all his lowly 
triends, that the evils of life are meant for some 
good and wise purpose, to us unknown. 

THE GARLAND. 





























SATURDAY EVENING, JULY 7, 1827. 
FOR THE LADIES’ GARLAND. 
SPIRIT OF CONTEMPORARY POETRY. 

The first number of a beautifully executed work, 
under the above title, has just appeared in Boston. 
It is edited by Frederick S. Hill, a young gentleman 
of literary leisure, whose taste and talent have been 
developed much to his credit in several successive 
appearances before the world of letters. The ob- 
ject of the work is to render many of the choicest 
modern poems as familiar as the names of the au- 
thors have long been to American literati. The 
first number contains selections from the ‘* Sybil- 
line Leaves” of Samuel Taylor Coleridge, the most 
astonishing genius whom the world ever suffered 
to remain in comparative obscurity. He is the father 
of Hartley Coleridge, whose ‘Six Months in the 
West Indies” has dately appeared in this country ; 
and the brother-in-law of Southey and Lamb. His 


nephew, John Coleridge, was the predecessor of 


Lockhart in the editorship of the English Quarterly 
Review. Mr Coleridge is now advanced in years, 
but far the greater part of these poems were pro- 
duced when his gifted spirit was glowing with the 
fervours of youth, knowledge, love, and ambition. 
We rejoice to see his admirable productions repub- 
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lished in this country, and there can be no doubt 
of Mr. Hill’s success, if the desire is at all propor- 
tionate to the necessity of improvement among 
those of our young men, who imagine that words, 
loosely strung together, and tinkling a low lullaby, 
constitute poetry. Here they will find the genuine 


vivida vis animi, the mens divinior of old Castily ; | 


here they may banquet on the warm outpourings 


of a heart that feels and a soul that thinks such | 


thoughts as these ;—(it is his address to Mont 
Blanc :) 
“Oh dread and silent Mount ! I gazed upon thee, 
Till thou, still present to the bodily sense, ' 
Didst vanish from my thought ; eatranced in prayer, 
1 worshipped the Ixyvrsipie alone !” 

* Torrents, methinks, that heard a mighty voice, 
And stop ped, at once, amid their maddest plunge!” 


a as 


**Cleansed from the vaporous passions that bedim | 
| God’s image 


>) of pas P. > oe fp ann 999 
ge, sister of the seraphim 


| A more magnificent idea than this never entered the | 


, human mind. 


ridge never lived. 


We rejoice that his works are 


| republishing here, and cannot doubt that every per- 
| son of taste will feel indebted to Mr. Hill for an op- 


| Hemans. 








portunity to patronise the exertions of his talents. 
S.L. F. 





MRS. HEMANS. 
We copy below a short extract from the ‘* Forest 
Sanctuary,” 


A more intellectual poet than Cole- | 


a poem recently published by Mrs, 
The charming work from which the se- 


lection is taken is replete with all that beauty of | 


imagery, felicity of expresson, aud tender pathos, 
so characteristic of its predecessors. Mrs. Hemans 
is a lady who stands eminently conspicuous among 
the female writers of the present day, end to whom 
has been awarded that praise and commendation 
which the genuine merit of her poetry so justly de- 


serves. 


She is one among the few who have been | 


so fortunate as to acquire the good will and favor | 


of every one, which is attributable to the employ- 


ment of that moral and dignified sentiment so uni- | 


versal throughout her works. She never steops to 
any thing ungracious or impure in the choice of 
her subject, and seems to make it her special aim 
to adopt nothing which the most fastidious delicacy 
might reprehend. Chaste and elegant in her dic- 
tion—choice and appropriate in her imagery, and 
nicely correct in her versification—she never tires 


by a profusion of common-place ideas, nor shocks by | 


abrupt terminations. 
valent in her poetry, so far from exciting sad and 
mournful refiection—impresses the mind with a 
pleasurable emotion, a sort of devout feeling some- 


The vein of melancholy pre- | 


thing akin to that which overshadows the heart | 


when listening toa strain of tender music. In short, 
no person that has a soul for poesy can read her 


productions without experiencing the highest plea- | 


sure, and granting to Mrs. Hemans the first place 
among living female authors.—[ North American. 


THE FAIR MARTYR. 

And she to die! She loved the laughing earth 

With such deep joy in its fresh leaves and flow’rs ! 
—Was not her smile even as the sudden birth 

Of a young rainbow, coloring vernal showers ? 
Yes, but to meet her fawn-like step, to hear 
The gushes of wild song, so silvery clear, 

Which, oft unconsciously, in happier hours 
Flow’d from her lips, was to forget the sway 
Of Time and Death below—blight, shadow, dull de- 

cay ! 














St 
Could this change be ?—the hour—the scene— 
where last 
I saw that form come floating o’er my mind : 
—A golden vintage-eve ;—the heats were pass'd, 
And, in the freshness of the fanning wind, 
Her father sat, where gleam’d the first faint star 
Through the lime-boughs, and with her light guitar, 
She on the greensward at his feet rechian’d, 
In his calm face laugh’d up ; some shepherd lay 
Singing, as childhood sings on the Jone bills at play. 
And now, Oh God! the bitter fear of death, 
The sore amaz@, the faint o’ershadowing dread, 
Had grasp’d her !—panting in her quick drawn 
breath, 
And in her white lips quivering ;—onward led, 
She look’d up with her dim bewilder'd eyes, 
And there smiled out her own soft brilliant skies, 
Far in their sultry southern azure spread, 
Glowing with joy, but silent !—still they smiled, 
Yet sent down no reprieve for earth’s poor trembling 
child. 




























































FROM THE CHARLESTON COURIER. 
MR. REYNOLDS, 

As well as we can recollect, the following are 
nearly the words of the address delivered by Mr. 
Rernotps, to the Ladies at the close of his lecture, 
on Saturday evening. It exhibits the female cha- 
racter and influence, in as fine a point of view, as 
we have ever seen them depicted by those who are 
proficients in the graphic art. 

*“*To those ladies who have honored us with 
their attendance, our acknowledgments are doubly 
due. Qualified by the kindness of your nature, to 
soothe the rugged pathway of man’s existence here, 
your presence in society ever brings with it joy and 
delight. Far be it from the design of the speaker, _, 
to sacrifice truth at the shrine of adulation, or to ines 
dulge a single expression, that is not the pure ef- 
i1usivi. of his heart—but there are emotions to which 
this theme gives rise that he could not pass over 
in silence. When compared with the condition of 
your sex in many of the enslaved monarchies and 
despotisms of the old world, how vivid is the con. 
trast ; it is here that you are permitted to participate 
in all the noble pursuits which are calculated to en- 
large the mind and refine the taste—it is here, in a 
word, that you are the equal, the associate, and the 
companion of man. It isa proud association,in which 
you may indugle with consistency and pleasure, 
that this country, the home and asylum of the dis-, r 
tressed and persecuted from every clime—-this coun- ~ : 
try, the Eden of the world, whose tree of life is li- | 
berty—this country, an infant in years, and a giant 
in strength—this country, with all its boasted privi- 
leges, and high destinies, owes its discovéry to the & 
patronage of a single female, Isanrina, Queen of 
Spain ; who, to the imperishable honor of her sex, 
even pledged her jewels to sustain the expense of 
an adventure, which gave to Leon a new world, 
and to us the happy country in which we live.” 

We have noticed several incorrect quotations of 
the subsequent passage; we here present it very 
nearly in its original dress. 

** We have mary bold and adventurous spiritgth 
our country, who are tired of inglorious ease, ¥ 
would seize with avidity, and enter with 4 
upon this new path of fame. We ask for no gaudy 
equippage, no costly outfit ; we ask for but two lit. 
tle barks, with a bold and adventurous crew, and 
rest ussured we shall push our discoveries far, plant 
the eagle and the star-spangled banner nearer the 





=. 
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90th degree than civilized man has ever trodden, 
or the snows of the North shall be our winding 
sheet, and our requiems shall be chaunted by the 
Genius of the Antarctic Seas.” 





__WARIETY. 


The Flower Forget-me-not.—Mills, in his work 
upon chivalry, mentions that the beautiful little 
flower called Forget-me-not, was known in Eng- 
land as early as the time of Edward IV. and, in a 
note, he gives the following pretty incident, in ex- 
planation of the name : 
‘* Two lovers were loitering along the margin of 
a lake, on a fine summer evening ; when the mai- 
den discovered some flowers of the Myosotis grow- 
ing on the water, close to the bank of an island, at 
some distance from the shore. 
desire to possess them, when her knight, in the true 
spirit of chivalry, plunged into the water, and swim- 
ming to the spot, cropped the wished-for plant ;— 
but his strength was unable to fulfil the object of 


She expressed a 


his achievement ; and feeling that he could not re- 











gain the shore, altho’ very near it, he threw the | 


flowers upon the bank, and, casting a last affection. 
ate look upon his lady-love, he said, * forget-me-not,” 
and was buried in the water.” 





Haydn, the Composer.—The poet Carpani once 
asked his friend Haydn, “ how it happened that 
his church music was 4lmost always of an ani- 
mating, cheerful, and even gay disposition ?”— 
To this, Haydp’s answer was, “I cannot make 
it otherwise; I write according to the thoughts 
which I feel ; when I think upon God, my heart 

is 60 full of joy that the notes dance and leap as 
“it were from my pen; and since God has given 

me a cheerful heart, it will be easily forgiven 
me that I serve him with a cheerful spirit.” 


& 





A Lady's Valuables. 


When the Dutchess of Kingston wished to be 
received at the court of Berlin, she got the Rus- 
sian minister there to mention her intentions to 
his Polish Majesty ; and to tell him at the same 
time, that her fortune was at Rome, her bank 
at Venice, but that her heart was at Berlin — 
Immediately on hearing this, the king sarcasti- 
cally replied, ‘ I beg, sir, you will give my com. 
pliments to her Grace, and inform her, that I 
am sorry we are only entrusted with the very 
worst part of her property.’ 





Dr. Franklin used to say, that the most disin- 
terested and useful friend that a man could pos- 
sibly procure, was a French woman of a certain 
age, who had no designs upon your person.— 
«They are,’ added he so ready to do you service, 
and, from their knowledge of the world, know 
60 well how to serve you wisely.’ 





WELSH EPITAPH ON A WIFE. 
This spot is the sweetest, I have seen all my life, 
It raises my flowers, and covers my wife, 


a ON A DRUNKEN HUSBAND. 
I not what flowers rise over the elf, 
Provided the drunkard will not rise himself. 


ON A BAKER—BY HIS WIFE. 
With balm I have scatter’d the spot where he lies, 
But I hope to the Lord it won’t make his crust rise; 
Vl flower his grave, but I’ll not do as he did, 
For I beg to assure him, his dough is not needed. 





FEMALE HEROISM. 


Kapiolani, a female chief of the highest rank, 
(in the Sandwich Islands, ) had recently embraced 
Christianity, and desirous of propagating it, and of 
undeceiving the natives as to their false gods, she 
resolved to climb the mountain, (a volcanic moun- 
tain with a burning crater of prodigious extent, ) 
descend into the crater, and by thus braving the 
volcanic deities in their very homes, (the prevailing 
belief was, that the gods of the Islands resided in 
these fires,) convince the inhabitants of the Island 
that God is God alone, and that the false subordi- 
nate deities existed only in the fancies of their weak 

orers. Thus determined, and accompanied by a 
or. she, with part of her family and a num- 
ber of followers, ascended Peli (the mountain.) At 
the edge of the first precipice that bounds the 
sunken plain, many of her followers and compa- 
nions lost courage, and turned back; at the second, 
the rest earnestly entreated her to desist from her 
dangerous enterprize, and forbear to tempt the 
powerful gods of the fires. But she proceeded; 
and on the very verge of the crater, caused the ve- 
ry hut we were now sheltered in, to be constructed 
for herself and people. Here she was assailed 
anew by their entreaties to return home, and their 
assurances, that if she persisted in violating the 
house of the goddess, she would draw upon herssif 
and those with her certain destruction! She ac- 
cordingly went down the steep and difficult side of 
the crater, accompanied by a missionary, and by 
some, whom love or duty induced to follow her.— 
Arrived at the bottom, she pushed a stick into the 
liquid lava, and stirred the ashes of the burning 
lake. The charm of superstition was at that mo- 
ment broken! Those who had expected to see 
the goddess, armed with flame and sulphurous 
smoke, ourst forth and destroy the daring heroine, 
who thus braved her in every sanctuary, were awe- 
struck when they saw the fire remain innoctious, 
and the flames roll harmless, as though none were 
present. ‘They acknowledged the greatness of the 
God of Kapiolani; and from that time few indeed 
ave been the offerings, and little the reverence, 
offered to the fires of Peli. 

[Foyage to the Sandwich Islands. 





Duke.—I should like to see you in the dress I 
last presented you. 


Juliana.—The blue one, sir? 


Duke.—No, love, the white, thus modestly attired, 
A half blown rose stuck in thy braided hair, 

With no more diamonds than those eyes are made of; 
No deeper rubies than compose those lips, 

Nor pearls more precious than inhabit them; 

With the pure red and white which that same hand 
That blends the rainbow, mingles in thy cheek; 
This well proportioned form, think not I flatter, 
In graceful motion to harmonious sounds, 

And thy free tresses dancing to the wind, 

Thou’lt fix as much observance as chaste dames 
Can meet without a blush. [Honey Moon. 





Anecdote.—A worthy clergyman in the country 
caused a road to be made through his grounds for 
the accommodation of the neighborhood. While he 
was superintending the workmen, a nobleman rode 
by, whose life was not quite so regular as it ought 
to have been. As he passed, he accosted the cler- 
gyman thus— Well doctor, for all your pains, I 
take it this is not the road to heaven.” ‘* True,” 
replied he, ‘‘for if it had been, I should have 
wendered at seeing your lordship here.” 





Anticipatory Wish—A lady made a Christmas 
present to an old servant a few days before it might 
have been expected. It was gratefully received, 
with the following Hibernian expression of thanks: 
**] am very much obliged to you, indeed, ma’am; 
and wish you many refurns of the season before it 





comes!” 











POETRY. __ 


FOR THE GARLAND, 
DEATH. 


Pale King of Terrors! awful in thy dark 
Mysterious tyranny o’er human hearts ! 
Thou queller of the lofty spirit, that dost crush 
The proud aspiring and the hope sublime 
Of the strong mind! O, thou hast often thrown 
The shadows of thy awful power o’er me, 
And passed before my swimming eye, that lost 
Distinguishing perception in wild fear, 
Like an outblazing comet hurled along 
Ilimitable expansion, mid the gloom 
Shedding a lurid grandeur but to show 
The ruin of its pathway! By the light 
Of the sepulchral eye, I have beheld 
The boiling chaos of unbounded thought, 
Where fruitless hopes and wishes toss till lost 
In fears that herald madness ; and the springs 
Of the vast universe have been revealed, 
And all the hidden glories of the world— 
But what availed the knowledge ’—’Twas in vain 
My spirit soared on its etherial way ; 
However wide the range or high the flight, 
Or bright the beauty of my kindling soul, 
Still came the thought that could not be dispell’d ; 
One little hour of intellectual pride 
And conscious greatness, and the spirit leaves 
Its image in the dust. OI have hoped 
That it might not be so—and I have prayed, 
But doubted still, and doubt brought forth despair 
And many woes ;—tbro’ every shape of strife 
And all degrees I’ve rang’d and mark’d them well, 
in highest admiration of the Ong, 
Whose wisdom wrought and fashion’d to a form 
The beautiful aspect of this lower world ; 
And I have bowed in humble faith and prayed 
In utter agony to know the fate 
Hereafter—but in vain! no voice was heard 
Mid the unbreathing awe of yon dark heaven! 
S. L. F. 











BY HENRY NEELE, ESQ. 

“Oh! pale is that cheek, 

Where the rose flourished brightly ; 
And cold is that heart 

Which beat warmly and lightly ; 
And that lip I have clung to 

The loathsome newt presses ; 
And the cold earth-worm strays 

Mid these dark flowing tresses. 
Yes, the earth-worm’s the lover 

That twines round thee now ; 
The rank grass waves over 

That Heaven-beaming brow ; 
The night wind is sighing 

Its dirge o’er thy head ; 
And the screech-owl replying 

In shrieks for the dead. 
Yet thy soft image never 

My bosom forsakes ; 
For thee my heart ever 

Shall beat till it breaks. 
This wreath I am braiding 

To deck thy grave stone ! 
Oh! would it were shedding 

Its leaves o’er my own !” 








It is unpleasant to be compelled to make apolo- 
gies; but they are sometimes unavoidable. ‘The 
regular publication of the Gantanp has been inter- 
rupted by sickness An interruption of any kind 
cannot be more unpleasant to its patrons than to 
the publisher, and will be carefully guarded against 
where practicable. The work will hereafter pro- 
gress steadily, under the hope that it may continue 
to prove as acceptable as it has heretofore been. — 
The numbers will be issued im rapid progression, 
until every thing be set aright, when it will appear 
on the regular day of publication. Fifty-two num- 
bers constitute the volume, aud these will be fur- 
nished to every subscriber, whose indulgence for 
the late delay is respectfully solicited. 





